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realizing the full bearing of the organic view. But he was the
pioneer of a deeper understanding of politics and history.
Voltaire has often been compared with Erasmus for his uni-
versal learning, his sparkling wit and irony, and his relations to
powerful rulers. Yet he lacked the deep religious belief of
Erasmus, he was an agnostic and sceptic. He neither exalted the
power of reason, nor believed in the goodness of human nature,
though he showed much practical sympathy for the suffering and
oppressed. Moreover, he disliked fanatics and radicals, dis-
trusted the people, and regarded the rule of an enlightened and
tolerant king as the best one. Unfortunately most kings loved
war and glory, and he had a horror of war. He wrote bitter
words about the warlike ambitions of kings, and about the
stupidity of men in admiring conquerors. The philosopher, he
thought, did not belong to any fatherland or party. Neverthe-
less, he was proud of France's hegemony in civilization, and
occasionally wars elicited his wish for France's success or pride in
French victories. His longing for peace was sincere and some-
times bordered on radical pacifism. Yet he was sceptical of all
plans for perpetual peace, and thought that disarmament and
belief in the law of nations would result in the ruin of a State.1
Voltaire has put forward his view of patriotism in an article
in his Dictionnaire Philosophique.
Who has really a fatherland ? [he asks]. Is it the Jew who is
burned at the stake ? Or the murderers in uniform who sell them-
selves to any prince whomsoever ? Or the young labourer who does
not possess anything of the natal soil, nor has any chance to acquire
anything? The voluptuous Parisian who only loves his life for
pleasure ? Perhaps it is the financier who cordially loves his father-
land ? Or the officer and the soldiers who would ruin the peasant
on whom they are billeted if they were not hindered ? , . .
Euripides was the first who wrote : Fatherland is every soil which
nourishes thee. However, the greater the fatherland is the less can
one love it. Affection decreases with expansion. - A too numerous
family whose members one hardly knows cannot arouse our warm
love. Patriotism, moreover, often leads to becoming the enemy of
all other men. A country obviously can only win at the expense
of another one. To wish for the greatness of one's own country
means to wish for the misfortune of his neighbours. He only who
has a share in the natal soil or other property under secure protection
of the laws, and a share in political rights, forms a member of the
community, and he only has a fatherland.
Voltaire, therefore, thinks that only people with spme pro-
1 Cf. Paul Sackmann, VoUawes Gwtesart ttnd Gedankenwelt. 1910 ; Georg Brandcs,
Voltaire.